Folklore and Fable in the Sudan
herself or inflicting very serious self-injuries in her frenzy.
The practice is supposed to be forbidden, but is very
difficult to stop as it is always kept very secret. It has
been suggested that it is sometimes accompanied by
promiscuous sexual orgies, but for this there is no positive
evidence.
The belief that trimmings of the hair and nails, being
living parts of the human body, are full of (< soul-stuff/*
and that it is therefore dangerous for their original possessor
if they fall into the hands of an enemy who may use them
for magical purposes is world-wide and common in Islam.
Less care is generally paid to hair trimmings, but it is
the almost universal custom that nail trimmings must be
carefully collected and buried in some safe place. There
is a traditional order in which the nails should be cut,
though this varies in different countries, generally the
little finger first, then the middle finger, the thumb, the
ring finger, and last the index finger, the sababa or finger
of cursing. The belief that if shorn hair or nail trimmings
are left on the ground and trodden on, the original owner
will suffer from a headache, is a common one in the Sudan.
During the pilgrimage, as soon as the pilgrim has put
on the Ihram^ or pilgrim dress, he must abstain from
cutting hair or nails, on pain of an expiatory fine. As
soon as the pilgrimage is completed, he must shave his
head and cut his nails, offering a special prayer. The
Bale or artificial use of human hair is unlawful. According
to tradition, God denounced a curse upon both a Wasila
and a Mustawsila (a woman who unites the shorn hair
of one woman to the head of another to make her hair
appear long, and the woman to whose head such hair is
united).
Sympathetic magic of the usual form is common in
the Sudan. One form is to write the victim's name on